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Introduction 


From the New Testament point of view, letters have a lot of standing. 
But they need not always be a theological treatise. Some letters are 
banal, others beautiful and a few are able to carry the weight of many 
human emotions: love, anger, hate, compassion, envy, distrust, friend- 
ship. Letters which are able to reach these heights are rare, but some 
come near. And a letter is freer: one says something frankly, passion- 
ately, in writing a letter which one might be less ready to say in, for 
instance, writing an article. So we thought that for this issue we would 
ask people to write letters. We asked them to conceive in their mind’s 
eye of a person or a group of people to whom they had something to 
say, whether it was encouraging or critical was another matter, and to 
write them a letter. 


When we thought of the vast area of “‘Asia’’ and realised that with this 
issue we wanted to raise some questions about Asia, then the task 
became a very big one indeed. In 1970 the focus for the Youth 
Department is to be on Asia, following a decision of the Division of 
Ecumenical Action Committee meeting in August 1969. As well as 
staff visits, this focus will find expression in various consultations and 
meetings as far apart as Japan and New Guinea. In some ways this 
shows the problem of speaking about “‘Asia’’ as a whole. 


In the same way this problem asserts itself when we try to gather 
material for an issue of RISK which is to focus on Asia. At first we 
concentrated on the crisis in Japan over the continuation of the Mutual 
Security Pact which finishes its ten-year term this year, but then we 
wanted to see other factors, the cultural revolution throughout Asia, 
the reality of China, the problem of evangelism and the role of 
missionaries, the questions of development and the striking paradox of 
the American presence in Asia. With all these problems and issues it was 
hard to find a right mixture and emphasis. In the end we wrote to many 
people in Asia and asked them to ‘“‘write a letter” telling about their 
situation or explaining one or another of the problems they felt were 
paramount for them. We have six letters from Asia to include in this 
issue, but only a few of the many concerns are covered. 


Some deal with the war question, such as the letter from a Christian 
Vietnamese to an American friend, or the letter from a group of 
Australian Christian radicals to their Malayan friends. The letter from 
Japan is a remarkably clear exposition of the story about the Mutual 
Security Pact and the Okinawa question: this is supplemented by an 
article written by Professor Toshikazu Takao on the student resistance 
in Japan. It puts this issue into an interesting theological context which 
demonstrates the political character of the Gospel story. Some of us 
may find other interesting parallels in different situations. 


From Korea a letter questions the hopefulness in the idea of develop- 
ment theories which call for 1 per cent of a nation’s Gross National 
Product to go to development aid and from Ceylon two Christians 
raise problems about the structure of their Churches. 


No-one can escape the fact that the connection between missions and 
colonial expansion has for a long time been criticised as a chronic 
problem in history, and the Marxist theorist can say straight forwardly 
that “‘missionary effort is a means of enslaving peoples’’. It is only in 
recent writing that some try to analyse or digest this criticism. The odd 
thing is that we have still a long way to go in struggling out of the 
imperialistic mould. Murray Rogers’s letter brings this alive in a forceful 
way. 


This issue appears during Lent. It is not inappropriate that it captures a 
Lenten theme, but this time a little differently, in a selection of 
Japanese Haiku poems. We reproduce both on the cover and in these 
pages seven poems written by the author, James Tetsuzo Takeda, and 
translated by Gene Lehman. They capture a different kind of mysticism 
about the lite of Christ. 


R.D. 


LETTERS 
FROM 
ASIA 


Bill is a real person. He is a radical 
American much involved in the protest 
movement in the United States. In 
writing to him KAZUYO KISHIMOTO 
analyses the seriousness of the 
American presence in Asia — in 
particular he deals with the Mutual 
Security Pact between the US and 
Japan and with the question of 
Okinawa. 


Dear Bill, 


Already a year has passed since we said good-bye. Yesterday I happened 
to find your name in an article of the ““Sekai’’ (The World), the leading 
magazine in Japan. It surprised and pleased me because I could get news 
about you that you apparently found, in the words of Ross Snyder, a 
“lived moment”. What a big change! I can’t imagine your present 
activities when I recall your torment when Martin Luther King was 
assassinated as to whether to go back to the States or stay here in Japan 
to continue your research work. 


The New Year of 1970 has come to me with a sad feeling. As you may 
have heard, the election held December 27th resulted in a landslide 
defeat for the Socialist Party. We had some hope for the Party — not 
much in view of its Constitution. It could have taken a strong critical 
stance a propos the present Government policy. My disappointment is 
not just the loss to the Socialist Party of its seats in the Diet (134 to 
90). Rather, it related to this particular election which was referred to — 
as “the election for the 70’s or for Okinawa’’. The result is now 
interpreted as the people’s approval of the present Government 


policy. That policy means the Mutual Security Pact (let me use the 
abbreviation AMPO for the Security Pact) between the US and Japan 
will be automatically extended and the agreement between our Prime 
Minister Sato and President Nixon on the position of Okinawa 
approved. Let me try to explain the importance of the AMPO and 
Okinawa issues. 


Back in 1946, a year after Japan was defeated in the Pacific War, the 
new Constitution, which included the so-called peace article, was 
promulgated. This article says that Japan renounces war as a sovereign 
right. It also renounces the threat or the use of force as a means of 
settling disputes with other nations. We are proud of this Constitution. 
In 1950, the Korean War broke out. Accordingly, in 1952 the Peace 
Treaty between Japan and the US was concluded. The Peace Treaty 
should have been concluded between all the countries which were 
involed in the war. It left out countries such as the Soviet Union and 
the People’s Republic of China, existing since 1949. With this Peace 
Treaty, the first AMPO was also concluded. Both treaties were signed 
by the then Prime Minister Yoshida without first consulting the 
Japanese people. The Occupation Army changed its name to “US 
Forces stationed in Japan” and, accordingly, its role. US soldiers were 
sent to Korea as UN troops. Japan, the occupied country, became the 
key supply base for the Korean War. The US Government pushed the 
Japanese Government to establish the Self Defence Force. All this 
evidence shows that the conclusion of the Peace Treaty at that time 
was to arrange for AMPO which gave justification to use Japan as the 
base for the Korean War. That means that AMPO is obviously the 
treaty of a military alliance which is contrary to our Peace Constitution. 
The first time AMPO was submitted for revision in 1960 was the first 
opportunity the Japanese people had to express their opinion on it. 
Hundreds of thousands of people demonstrated demanding the 
revocation of AMPO because it contradicted the Constitution. The 
then Prime Minister Kishi said “‘Voiceless voices are on my side’. 


the irony of history ————— Mr. Nixon was then Vice President and 
Premier Sato is the younger brother of the then Premier Kishi.) 


In any case, AMPO was revised and it has contributed to the increase 
in international tension in Asia. And that is contrary to the spirit of the 
Constitution! In a clause of AMPO 1960, it was agreed that after 
AMPO “has been in force for ten years, either Party may give notice to 
the other Party of its intention to terminate the Treaty, in which case 
the Treaty shall terminate one year after such notice has been given.” 
1970 is the year. Every Japanese knows this is the year which is crucial 
for the future of Japan and of international relations. 


However, it has turned out that public opinion (expressed through the 
last election) is in favour of an automatic continuation of AMPO. You 
may wonder why I still claim to have something to say, as if there were 
some possibility of abolishing AMPO in the face of that glaring election 
result. I have, and on two points. One is that AMPO can be “terminated 
one year after such notice has been given’’, so that those who are 
against AMPO should continually appeal to and persuade people of the 
danger of AMPO and the AMPO system. Actually, I feel our Govern- 
ment has deceived us by diverting our attention from the AMPO issue 
to the expectation of the reversion of Okinawa to Japan in 1972. The 
Okinawa reversion certainly has been the people’s earnest desire for 
25 years. I will refer to this later. 


Another point is the fact that AMPO is in fact a mutual Security 
Treaty. Mutual — that means not only the Japanese people but also 
you folks are responsible for the contents and the meaning of the 
existence of AMPO. You may agree with me that the internal political 
tension in the US prevented consultation of public opinion when for us, 
the other country involved, it was a hot issue and the cause of crisis. 
How about NATO, SEATO, ASPAC, etc., etc., .......... ? The US. are not 
and must not be the world’s military police. Let us study together 
carefully. Let us expose the extreme danger and demonstrate together 
in each place until this danger is smashed and until real peace is 
established. I will send the text of AMPO and other material if you ask 
me to do so. 


Here is the summary of the text of the Sato-Nixon Communiqué 
which appeared after the three-day summit talks held 19th — 21st 
November, 1969. 


1. The President and the Prime Minister specifically noted the con- 
tinuing tension over the Korean peninsula and that the security of 
the Republic of Korea was essential to Japan’s own security. They 
shared the hope that Communist China would adopt a more 
cooperative attitude in its external relations. The Prime Minister 
said that the maintenance of peace and security in the Taiwan area 
was also a most important factor for the security of Japan. They 
agreed that, should peace in Vietnam not have been realised by the 
time reversion of Okinawa is scheduled to take place, the two 
governments would fully consult with each other in the light of the 
situation at that time so that reversion would be accomplished 
without affecting the US efforts to assure the South Vietnamese © 
people the opportunity to determine their own political future 
without outside interference. 


2.In the light of the current situation in the Far East, they highly 
valued the role played by AMPO in maintaining the peace and 
security of the Far East including Japan, and they affirmed the 
intention to maintain the treaty on the basis of mutual trust and 
common evaluation of the international situation. The two govern- 
ments should maintain close contact with each other on matters 
affecting the peace and security of the Far East, and on the 
implementation of AMPO. 


3. They recognised the vital role played by US forces in Okinawa in the 
present situation in the Far East. It was agreed that the mutual 
security interests of the US and Japan could be accommodated 
within arrangements for the return of the administrative rights over 
Okinawa to Japan. The two governments would immediately enter 
into consultations for accomplishing the early reversion of Okinawa 
without detriment to the security of the Far East. In this connection, 
the Prime Minister made clear the intention of his Government to 
assume gradually the responsibility for the immediate defense of 
Okinawa. They agreed also that the US would retain under the terms 
of AMPO such military facilities and areas of Okinawa as required 
for the mutual security of both countries. 


4. They agreed that AMPO would apply to Okinawa without modi- 
fication thereof. The Prime Minister was of the view that the return 
of Okinawa should not hinder the effective discharge of the inter- 
national obligations assumed by the US for the defense of countries 
in the Far East. 


You can see that the Communiqué makes far too much of the tension 
in the Far East. Moreover, throughout the text, the role of Japan, 
particularly in Asia, is strongly emphasised. That means Japan is 
expected to take the place of the US in its police duties. 


The more I examine the AMPO issue, the more I realise the importance 
of the Okinawa issue. Perhaps you do not know about Okinawa. It 
comprises a group of small islands of 2,362k2 located between 
mainland Japan and Taiwan. The last battle in the Pacific War was 
fought there and 100,000 Japanese soldiers and 200,000 civilians 
and 22,000 US soldiers died within three months. For several years 
after the War, maybe until the outbreak of the Korean War, the US 
Occupation Army was accepted by mainland Japanese as a liberation 
force. Never so for the Japanese living in Okinawa. Since the end of the 
battle in June 1945, the Okinawan people have been forced to live 
under a state of US occupation. They have never been secured by the 
Constitution, nor been guaranteed fundamental human rights. An 


Okinawan professor states, recalling the day when he read the new 
Constitution for the first time: 


“I remember clearly that day as if it were yesterday. Free traffic with 
the mainland was not allowed at that time (and is not even now! ), 
so that, when a smuggler brought the text of the new Constitution, 
we vied among ourselves in copying the text. There was a big gap 
between the supreme idea of the new Constitution and the reality of 
Okinawa. But, in spite of this fact, the contents of the Constitution 
have spread their roots among the Okinawan as the core to repudiate 
and to fight against the distorted reality of Okinawa.....”’ 


In this Okinawa, which is really part of Japan, the US constructed huge 
bases for nuclear armaments and poison gas for the purpose of 
containing China. Okinawa has become a supply base for the Vietnam 
War. B-52’s fly to Vietnam from there everyday. The Okinawans 
have been left unprotected from continual accidents from poison gas, 
burning wells caused by flowing oil from bases, air crashes and so on. 
There is no other way to earn income except by jobs in the US bases or 
service enterprises for American soldiers, or getting food trom tiny 
farmlands. But, surprisingly enough, the Okinawan people have never 
been depressed in spirit by these apparent tragic circumstances. Let me 
share with you a short sentence written by an elementary school child: 
“‘Who are you who force us to eat patatoes and bind us to walk with 
bare feet: then laugh at us for walking with bare feet and eating 
potatoes. You are thinking murder by making bombs and guns, while 
we, with our potatoes and bare feet, are thinking of the future of the 
whole world to live in peace and comfort. Which ones are really to be 
pitied, you or we..? ” 


You may still wonder why such small islands are said to be so crucial. I 
want to summarise the answer in two points. One is political. In as far 
as AMPO is the definite expression of the antagonistic policy toward 
China of both the Japanese and American Governments, and so long as 
the American intervention in the Vietnam War and Japanese support 
for it continue, Okinawa is strategically the most useful and effective 
place. So, in the Communiqué it is recognised “‘that a vital role is 
played by US forces in Okinawa in the present situation in the Far 
East”, and also “‘that the US would retain under the terms of AMPO 
such military facilities and areas of Okinawa as required for the mutual 
security of both countries.” It is in apparent contradiction to the 
earnest desire of the Japanese and, especially, of all the Okinawan 
people who have been asking for the prompt, unconditional return of | 
the .entire Okinawan island group, free of nuclear weapons. Now, 
turning to the feeling of the Chinese people, the existence of US bases 
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in Okinawa has been a very real threat to their security. For Americans 
and for Japanese, Okinawa comprises very small islands, but for the 
Chinese, the whole United States with Japan are hiding behind 
Okinawa; or Okinawa represents for them the whole United States 
and Japan. As long as there are bases in Okinawa we cannot expect that 
“China will adopt a more cooperative and constructive attitude in its 
external relations.” I cannot understand why leaders and the majority 
of people in both our countries do not comrephend this logic. Your 
people can and should recognise the parallelism of the Cuban crisis in 
1962 with what the Chinese people now face! A sword at the throat 
(such as Okinawa or Cuba) must be a threat! 


My second point is humanistic. For 25 years, one million “human 
beings” have been neglected and segregated both from mainlanders and 
Americans. Okinawa has been treated only from the point of view of 
strategic efficiency and people have been counted in terms of labour 
forces for military bases. Without due consideration for their future, 
labourers are mercilessly discharged by the US army administrators. 
Not only the US army, but the Japanese Government is guilty. Premier 
Sato seems to have negotiated only on the reversion of the land and 
neglected the people. Latent segregation is sometimes more criminal 
than apparent segregation. In any case, segregation is segregation, and 
we must share our common cause until the final goal of true integration 
and human solidarity all over the world is reached. 


I hope you have grasped that AMPO and Okinawa are not just isolated 
issues for the Japanese people, but crucial for everybody who cares and 
is active in his own country. Let me share your burden as I appeal for 
your cooperation. 


Keep in touch. 


Your friend, 
Kazuyo Kishimoto 


Jeffrey and Annathaie Abayasekera 
write from Ceylon an open letter 
to a Head of a Church. In putting 
some specific questions on church 
life and church renewal they 
illustrate how widespread disatis- 
faction is. For could not this 

letter be written to any Head of 
any Church? Your Church? 


Frankly, Reverend Sir, we feel sorry for you. You are the head of an 
institution which appears to be gradually dying. The institutionalised 
Church contains within its corporate life the needs of its own death. 
The Church has successfully institutionalised values such as security, 
unthinking passivity, dull conformity and respectability. To the average 
youth of today these values are a dreadfull drag on the development and 
fulfilment of his personality. And yet one would have thought that 
Christianity was deeply concerned with the full flowering of the human 
personality! 


At a time of crisis and such rapid social changes the fact that an 
institution such as the Church remains a monolithic structure is both a 
judgement on its leaders and a sign of the Church’s perversion. Why is 
there no desire or inclination to honestly review the Church’s structure 
in terms of a dynamic social situation? An objective survey of the life 
of the Church over which you rule, undertaken by a competent team 
of persons from different spheres (including those outside the Church), 
seems to be a ‘must’. Sometimes we wonder whether you are prepared 
to pay the price for such a survey. To what extent will you be prepared 
to admit past errors, deny yourself centralised powers and break down 
the constricting hold of bureaucracy which surrounds you over the 
varieties of ministries which the Lord of history is throwing up? For 
you it may well be a personal challenge — will you let the Holy Spirit 
coordinate and control the diverse functional groups through the men 
and the women He chooses or must you exercise a falsely-conceived 
authority over them all? 


Merely because the Church-going habit is so strong in our land please 
don’t presume that we Church-goers are being fed. Although some 
personal comfort is meted out to those in need the existing form of 
worship is a very real hindrance to many of us. Archaic language, 
sentimental hymns set to ancient music, a clerical monologue, a lot of 
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‘magical’ actions and incantations, unnecessary pomp and pageantry in 
some places — these are all quite meaningless to those of us who ask the 
question ““What for? ’’ Most functional groupings are ecumenical in 
character — hence their natural worship would be a rich combination of 
diverse traditions, besides springing directly from involvement in their 
part of the world. Must such initiatives and spontaneous expressions of 
worship be subject to careful pronouncements of ‘for experimental use 
only’ by those who are in bondage to the liturgical inheritance of a 
single Church? Must the Prayer Book drawn up several centuries ago be 
the norm of worship today? 


The way you seem to be stressing the step towards a partial union of 
Christians in our land makes us rather sad. With the present insti- 
_ tutionalised tendencies in all the Churches seeking union is it reasonable 
to expect renewal for mission through the coming into being of a 
“United Church of Lanka?’’ A new style of Christianity based on a 
profound solidarity and dialogue with the world must be built — but 
how? Can it be through an accumulation of established Churches and 
vested interests? With all the talk of Christian unity at a centralised 
level is there any concern about breaking down denominational 
structures and attitudes? 


A final word about your pronouncements in regard to social issues. 
They are much too guarded and one-sided whenever they are made. 
Besides, there are vital issues on which you are silent. The Church is 
therefore rightly associated in the minds of people with preserving the 
status quo. Pronouncements alone are not enough today — they must 
be supported by the Church’s risky involvement (including your own 
action) in the many struggles for justice taking place today in our own 
land. ““Thy kingdom come on earth...” 


Jeffrey and Annathaie Abayasekera 


TOMORROW’S 
ASIA. 


sATAREPER ERS TEE EE 


Sc 


BOOT 


The passions which the Viet Nam War arouses 
are deep and many. Here in a subdued tone, a 
Christian Vietnamese writes to an American 
friend. The Christian who thinks about Asia 
must find his or her stance on Viet Nam. For 

the Vietnamese Christian to keep a calm attitude 
towards countries which have for so long 
rejoiced in a Christian reputation must be a 
deeper agony. 


Dear friend, 


Do you belong to the silent majority that accepts anything or to the 
militant minority striving for peace in Viet Nam? Whichever side you 
are on I would like to discuss with you (even though I don’t know you) 
as I would discuss with a friend who does not want to die. 


General Curtis LeMay once said “... we’re going to bomb them back 
into the Stone Age.’’ The USA may not yet have succeeded in pushing 
the Vietnamese people back into the ‘Stone Age’, but the Bronze Age 
cannot be far from their reach. The total tonnage of bombs dropped on 
both North and South Viet Nam, exceeds the total of what was 
dropped in all the theatres of World War II and that by more than 
50 per cent. At the end of February 1969 this total stood at 3.2 
million tons (that is the only figure I possess). During the last world 
war the US dropped over Japan, Germany and other countries a mere 
2.057.244 tons of bombs. The US has actually dropped 180 pounds of 
bombs for every man, woman and child in both North and South Viet 
Nam. They have dropped 25 tons of bombs for every square mile of 
territory in the whole of Viet Nam. I cannot guess what your real 
feelings may be when you read these figures, but I can tell you in all 
sincerity that as I wrote the lines you have just read, my whole body 
shook like a leaf. 


Maybe you would like to know what Viet Nam is really like. Let me 
quote this paragraph taken from student writings in Viet Nam: 


Mr. Don has only one hectare of land, two buffaloes, one small 
house. He lives with his wife, two sons, his father and his mother. 
His life depends on the rice harvest. Every year, when the season of 
rain comes, he begins to work in the field. When the ground is soft, 
he begins to plough the earth. Early every morning, he drives his 


buffaloes to the field. You always see the picture of the two 
buffaloes that pull the plough and the man who drives the plough 
with one hand, and with the other hand holds the rod. When his 
animals walk slowly, he makes a rod for the back of his animals. 
Sometimes, he gives an order to his buffaloes: “Di vo, Di vo.” 
When he has prepared the seedbed in the corner of the field, he 
plants the rice seeds in the soft, wet soil. Soon, the green shoots push 
up out of the mud and water. When they are tall enough to be 
planted in the field, Mr. Don, his wife, his sons pull the seedlings in 
the seedbed and tie them in bundles. Then they drop these bundles 
in the field and they begin to plant. Mr. Don’s family works hard, 
fast, but carefully. Sometimes, his wife sings popular songs very well. 


After several months, the rice is ready for harvesting. Mr. Don’s 
family goes to the field. They cut the long yellow stalks, then, they 
make them into bundles and they beat them on the threshing floor 
to loose the grains from the stalks. When the grains of rice have been 
gathered, Farmer Don’s family brings them home. They put them in 
the sun to dry before they store them in the store. 


Farmer Don seldom goes to Saigon to play, to the theatre, but all 
year long he lives with his wife, his sons, his buffaloes, his field. 


He lives there and he will die there. He works hard, but he is always 
poor. He always thinks what would happen if the rice crop was bad... 


As you can see, life in Viet Nam is very simple. People do not ask for 
much. They just want to live out their lives in peace, away from 
fighting soldiers, brutality and machine guns. Close to 70 per cent of 
the people lived like this before the war — what have they got now? 


The war began in the villages — they were bombed, sprayed with 
defoliants, overrun by “‘search and destroy”’ missions. The Vietnamese 
village has been reduced to a feeble shadow of its former self. The 
people have run away from their homes, from their ancestors’ altars to 
become city dwellers or refugees in some soul-destroying camp. The 
increase in prostitution in Viet Nam has deeply shocked me. Why and 
how has this tragic situation come about? The children are another 
problem. Thousands of them have been crippled for life. In the larger 
cities of Viet Nam one can see them in endless numbers, gambling, 
stealing or serving as intermediaries for Gls. The sad fact is that many 
of them are between 6 and 12 years old. 


They do not understand what peace could mean to them, they have 
always lived in a war environment. They have been brought up with 
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violence all around them. What can we do for them? What could be 
their future? 

What do people who have been at war for 25 years need most? Peace, 
of course. What has the youth of this World done for its brothers in 
Viet Nam who pray that they will not be sent to kill others and to face 
death themselves? There are half a million Gls and 1.1 million soldiers 
in the Saigon army and approximately 0.3 to 0.4 million in the ranks 
of the NLF army. Brother kills brother. 


May I suggest that you sit back for a while and think about the interest 
of each side in this insensate struggle... Do you come to any conclu- 
sion? Are they fighting for freedom? Are they fighting for democracy? 
Are they fighting for something you can identify? I leave you with 
your own reflections on these questions. 


Once you have thought things out, maybe you will join in doing 
something to stop the present slaughter. Do you realise that every two 
seconds while you have been reading this a civilian has been killed or 
wounded in distant Viet Nam? 


What can we do? I do not think that it is up to me to advise you, but 
I am sure that you will be able to find a way to turn your feelings into 
concrete substance, as you realise that the war in Viet Nam is a useless 
one for both Vietnamese and American youth. What interest does the 
US have to be in Viet Nam? Personally I do not see any! I am asking 
you again to think calmly about that. I want your final judgement to be 
entirely your own. 


The only thing that I wish (and so perhaps do a great number of young 
people in the World) is to strive for understanding and to put hatred 
behind us. One day perhaps man will realise that his future lies in 
understanding his fellow rather than in fighting him for ideas which 
have long ago lost their original meaning; freedom, democracy, liberty. 
Tolerance and understanding in the Vietnamese context between the 
Vietnamese and the Americans can never be arrived at in the present 
poisoned atmosphere. It can only come about as a result of a radical 
change in the present situation and that means the departure of the 
overwhelming foreign element in Viet Nam — the US forces. 


This is where you as an ordinary individual can play a vital role. You 
may feel that any contribution you could make would be insignificant 
when compared with the immensity of the issue. This is not true. Only 
through collective action of many individuals (each of whom would feel 
powerless alone) can progress be made. At all times you should 
associate yourself with and actively engage in all activity aimed at 
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redressing the injustices suffered by the Vietnamese people who have 
been reduced to total dependence on US charity and ‘hand outs’. A 
whole generation of Vietnamese have already been totally uprooted 
and will remain so for the rest of their lives thanks to the generous 
spraying of napalm and defoliation chemicals from ‘allied’ planes. Man 
in the second half of the 20th century no longer appears to have to 
resort to gas chambers and other primitive methods — more refined and 
‘civilised’ methods have been developed. But the result is the same. 
Sometimes he even reverts to his most basic primitive instincts — 
remember the ‘Pinkville’ massacre! 


I could go on unfolding this tale of human misery and wretchedness, 
but I think that I have given you a sufficiently vivid picture of this 
‘local war in a far off foreign land’ for you to be able to rise to the 
occasion and live in peace with your conscience, in the knowledge 
that your action may not have been in vain. 


Yours faithfully, 
My Han 
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Five Australian students, all radical Christians, and three of 
whom, being non-compliers with the Australian draft, face 
two-year gaol sentences, bluntly express their convictions 
and position in an open letter to Malayan friends. 

The vast United States presence in Vietnam eclipses the 
fact that small and large contingents from other countries, 
such as Australia and Korea, are also involved. This letter 
alleges that these forces are modern mercenaries. It raises 
the revolutionary question for Australia. 


Sydney, January 1970 


Dear Comrades in Malaya, 


Two hundred years ago white Anglo-Saxon Protestants first explored 
the east coast of Australia. Colonisation followed, bringing with it mass 
slaughter of aborigines. 


Australia has been a good offspring of these early colonists; the lessons 
of imperialism and racism have been well learnt. Unlike eighteenth 
century England, however, Australia attempts to hide her exploitation 
with the rhetoric of freedom. 


This rhetoric can be seen in the reasons the Australian Government has 
given for its military involvement in South-East Asia: 


1. We must stop the communist aggression from the North (always the 
North, inferring China). 


2. We must protect freedom everywhere. 


3. We must support our “great and powerful’’, freedom and peace- 
loving friend, the United States of America. 


4. We must honour our treaties with our free allies. 


5. It is better to fight “‘them’’ 2,000 miles away than in our own 
backyard. 


It is important to understand that here we have not caricatured the 


official government policies and equally important to realise that the 
Australian people have, by and large, “‘swallowed”’ these reasons. 
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It is fairly easy to show the fallacy of each of these arguments one 
by one: 


i. While verbally anti-communist to the point of paranoia, the 
Australian Government trades extensively with China. 


ii. To justify any war to what are taken to be a freedom-loving people, 
the Australian Government must portray itself as a defender against 
aggression. Thus in Vietnam we are portrayed as protecting a free 
South Vietnam from North Vietnamese communist aggression. 


Overall to protect “‘freedom” in Asia, Australian troops have been 
involved in four undeclared wars since World War II: Korea, the 
Malayan insurgency, the Indonesian confrontation and now Vietnam. 
Essentially, this meant supporting pro-western right-wing regimes, 
and not always from “‘external’’ aggression. 


ii.An attempt to insure our protection by assisting the United States 
with the premium of the lives of Australians is not only completely 
immoral but even self-defeating given the history of the United 
States. It is a country which has become involved in wars which are 
in its own self interest. It is now no longer in the interests of 
American politicians to promise military assistance to South East 
Asian countries! 


iv. The South East Asian Treaty Organisation (a South Pacific NATO) 
is also given as a reason for our involvement in Vietnam. Signatories 
such as Britain, France and Pakistan remain uncommitted, the last 
two are even hostile to this involvement. 


v. This reason is not only amoral, but ludicrous in an age of tech- 
nological warefare. 


Even if the Australian Government has lied to the people about the 
rationale for its foreign policy the lies are themselves cockeyed. What 
is obvious is that it seeks to maintain, with American assistance 
wherever possible, governments which are in our interests, economic or 
defence-wise. This inevitably means they are pro-western, usually right- 
wing, often of upper class elites and sometimes blatantly totalitarian. 


Our foreign policy is the fruit of twenty years of successful election- 
eering by the conservative Liberal Party which represents big business 
and the Australian middle class. It is also a continuation of our history 
of foreign policy subservience to a powerful protector. 
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Furthermore, our foreign policy is largely to buy our economic links 
with the U.S.A. For example, in the two years immediately following 
the Australian involvement in the war in Vietnam, our officials were 
bombarding the U.S. Government with requests for special treatment 
in our economic relations. First, a large percentage of our meat exports 
go to the U.S.A; when it appeared that quotas would be imposed the 
Australian Government was quick to ask that they be lifted or lessened. 
Secondly, the U.S.A. provides approximately one half of Australia’s 
capital inflow — a very important element in keeping a favourable 
balance of payments. Once the U.S.A. imposed quotas Australia asked 
for preferential treatment. In both cases, Australian leaders were very 
hurt that the U.S.A. should not give its “best” ally preferential 
treatment. Clearly it is supposed now that unilateral Australian 
withdrawal would weaken hopes for preferential economic treatment. 


In order to construct a more realisitic assessment of the “Asian 
revolution” we must see it in the light of the Third World revolutionary 
ferment as a whole. 


Since the Third World consists of underdeveloped or developing 
countries, we of a developed country must ask ourselves whether we 
are going to allow western “democracy” to transplant capitalism in the 
form of “‘developmentism”’ (that is, the ideology which calls for slow, 
regular growth in the economies of underdeveloped countries without 
basically changing their social or economic structures) or whether we 
are going to allow the people to make their own decisions. ““De- 
velopment” is not a question of more or less technology, of social 
“modernisation”? or an affluent country giving ‘“‘aid’’ (and so often 
helping to prop up some corrupt regime), but is a power struggle which 
will necessarily have revolutionary dimensions. 


The problem of the Third World is not underdevelopment but an unjust 
structure which gets its sustenance from underdevelopment. We are not 
only faced with technical and economic problems, but with political 
and ethical ones. The problem of powerful economic groups exploiting 
those under their control can only be solved by revolution. 


We must place ourselves at the service of the masses in order to bring 
about their liberation and humanisation. In this struggle the key role 
will be played by the peoples of the Third World. We believe it is only 
through the total destruction of the system of oppression of the 
capitalist and the authoritarian-socialist countries that man can be freed 
from all alienating limitations. 
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Apart from allowing the Third World to free itself from oppression, we 
must work for a more equitable distribution of world markets, 
especially at first for primary products. 


Australia must leave Vietnam, Malaysia. and Singapore at once. 
Australia must make immediate reparations to the people of Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia. 


Moreover, we Australians must bring about a revolution in our own 
country, destroying the fabric of this corrupt society and then creating 
a society in which people can find self fulfilment in work and in leisure, 
free from alienation. Clearly decentralised socialism — worker control — 
is necessary. Also a sense of community and a culture in which people 
actively participate rather than passively consume, is necessary. 


In conclusion, nothing short of a revolutionary struggle must continue 
to take place, both in peoples’ attitudes and political and economic 
institutions of developed countries like Australia, and the under- 
developed countries of the Third World. 


The Christian position is clear. 


Christian discipleship is costly but compelling. A student once 
transformed Che Guevara’s saying “The vocation of every lover is to 
bring about revolution’’ into ‘“The duty of every revolutionary is to 
bring about love’’, and surely love is justice distributed. 


Yours for the revolution, 


Brian Acland 
Mick Fleming 
Brian Glover 
Bligh Gorman 
David Mowbray 
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The Churches, at the World Consultation on 
Ecumenical Assistance for Development 
Projects held at Montreux in January 1970, 
may talk about 2 per cent but the Pearson 
Report “PARTNERS IN DEVELOPMENT” 
challenged Governments yet again with the 
issue Of I per cent of Gross National Product 
as a needed level of giving for development. 
But how does a person in a developing 
country feel? Myung Kwan Chi of Korea 
writes to tell the authors of “PARTNERS 
IN DEVELOPMENT” how he feels. 


Dear Sir Lester Pearson and Company, 


Quite honestly, we don’t know very much about | per cent-ism. 
We understand it is an act of good will, whereby 1 per cent of a 
church’s income or of a nation’s Gross National Product is set aside to 
help the people of developing nations. Of course, this is good, because 
something is better than nothing. In this sense, it must be encouraged, 
but I wonder if the churches and nations concerned can really respond 
effectively to it. We know that “‘the people of this day” “are like 
children playing in the market place.” ““They would not dance” and 
“would not cry.’ So, you may be trying to persuade these self- 
complacent peoples that this minimum is all that is required and even 
supposing it can be carried out properly, I believe it is based on a kind 
of optimistic attitude of laissez-faire and status quo-ism. 


Here I would like to point out just one aspect of our situation with 
regard to this problem of 1 per cent-ism, and, briefly, what I am 
trying to say is that it cannot help solve our perplexing problems and 
that it means almost nothing to the national aspirations of developing 
nations. In Korea in 1968 the National Budget amounted to 1.2 
billion dollars. At least 22 per cent of that had to be allocated to 
national defence. On the other hand, Korea received US aid and loans 
to the value of 174 million dollars in the same year. As you may know, 
this help is in the form of commodities and all the expenses, including 
payment for the US personnel working for the programme, must be 
deducted. But the sum total of US aid comes to much less than that 
part of the National Budget which goes to defence. 


Now North Korea has been spending a much higher percentage of its 
National Budget on defense, in spite of the desperate difficulties it is 
experiencing in other fields of development. It is believed that in 
North Korea the people are still suffering from under-nourishment 
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because food must be exported to procure arms. We know your 
countries also suffer from the ideological conflicts in the world causing 
the spending of enormous sums of money in the name of national 
defence or of the protection of your own block against the block whose 
ideology is different. In your countries’ case, this may not have an 
influence on people’s fate. However, in a country such as Korea it is a 
great sacrifice — the money could otherwise be used for development. 
Considering this situation, foreign aid does not mean much. It is worth 
remembering that some Chinese leaders who had supported Red China 
began to criticise it when it started to militarise the nation leaving the 
people in miserable living conditions. For the defence of sovereignty 
in ideological conflicts we have to spend vast sums of money, not just 
for national defence, but. for ideological education, propaganda and 
sometimes for the militarisation of the nation. More than that, we have 
to take into account the disadvantages and harm to economic growth 
and development caused by ideological tension. When constantly 
pressed by thoughts of critical moment, it is impossible to plan for the 
future. 


It is generally thought that all these hindrances to development which 
we have experienced in the critical stages. are beyond your under- 
standing. Probably you just cannot imagine how you would feel living 
as a native in a country beset by an ideologically critical tension. I can 
give you an example. Our present Government in South Korea has been 
trying to prolong its stay in power. In October 1969 it enforced a 
referendum for a constitutional amendment, enabling the present 
President to run for a third term, which would start in 1972. The main 
reason for this decision was that North Korea might invade South 
Korea again and so South Korea would need to be stabilised to avoid 
or to meet such a calamity. Most of the democratic people fought the 
referendum, but lost. That is to say, the referendum was passed by a 
majority. Power also uses ideological conflict to justify its continuation 
and to avoid criticism of prevailing injustice. 


With this situation in mind, I don’t think you can say I am too 
radical when I say that 1 per cent-ism may just mean appeasement 
for the consciences of the advanced nations. I am afraid that it cannot 
change Western domination and the dependence of the developing 
nations on the Western powers. In fact, it increases them. It is hard to 
say if it can help us break through the situation of the status quo 
prevailing in the world, even if we assume that the idea of 1 per cent- 
ism is responded to well in the first place. 


Yours sincerely, 
Myung Kwan Chi 
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On August 3rd, 1900, Wilhelm Solf 
wrote to a friend thai the only 

radical cure for Samoa would be 
ALLE MISSIONARE HERAUS — 
‘out, out, out, with every missionary. ’ 
In 1970 Murray Rogers writes an open 
letter to his friend, Dr. Taylor-Jones 
of the Church Missionary Society. 
Plus ca change....? 


Dear Dr. Taylor-Jones, 


How much I wish you could have visited us again last month here in the 
Ashram. We could have sat together to discuss, and the twinkles in our 
respective eyes would have softened the harshness of words on paper! 
Seeing that we have both put ourselves — our actual lives — behind 
what seems to us to be the will of God about Mission makes our 
difference of opinion about as radical and deep as it could be, but Iam 
convinced that our belonging to one another in Christ can stand it. 

To use the World Council jargon of the last few years, it is Joint 
Action for Mission that we are on about, and my growing conviction is 
that the best thing you Mission Board Executives in the west could do 
would be to go out of business and stop sending foreign missionaries 
to India. ’'m serious. To supporters of Missions in the west, who have 
been for years caught up in a sentimental mystique of Missions which 
is so often marvellously out of touch with historical realities — I do not 
for a moment blame them, for how could they know the facts? — 
such a suggestion may be outrageous. “‘Withdraw all missionaries? Stop 
sending missionaries? Look forward eagerly to the moment when 
foreign missionaries are no longer allowed to be in India? ”’ Yes — 
yes — yes, I’d say in all seriousness to all three questions, and that 
“Yes” is said precisely because a growing number of us Christians in 
India cannot see how the people of this country will ever be able to 
recognise Christ for who he is, or the Gospel for the astonishing bit of, 
news it is, as long as this whole Missionary Structure stands. That’s 
why it must go — not against Christ but for Christ. 

Don’t get me wrong. Missions and countless missionaries have done a 
marvellous job in their day; men and women, worth double most of us 
modern editions, have shown courage and brilliance and immense love 
for God and for their fellow men — I thank God for them and still find 
myself inspired and challenged by them — but that is the past. I am 
speaking of today, the mid-20th century. The fact that it was the will 
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of God for William Carey to go from Britain to India in the 18th 
century, and hundreds of other lesser ‘“‘William Careys”’ after him, is no 
argument in favour of it’s being God’s will for Inge Braun and James 
Smith to go from Europe or the U.S.A. in the 20th century as mission- 
aries e.g. of the Basel Mission or of the American Board. Surely our 
gratitude to God for what the Spirit so clearly did through Missions 
founded in the 18th and 19th centuries does not compel us to think 
that those particular tools of Mission, wonderfully geared in to a 
colonial age, are of necessity the sociological form of Mission for the 
20th and 21st centuries! The dynamism of the Spirit in regard to 
Mission is hardly exhausted by dropping an ‘“‘s” from the word 
‘Missions’ as the D.W.M.E. has done on its quarterly journal! 

In much of this country: the Church came in with the historical age of 
imperialism and colonialism. There is nothing blameworthy in that; 
thank God those historical forces were softened to a small extent by 
Love for God and man through the Christian Mission, but if when those 
forms of imperialism and colonialism come to an end the Missions 
(that’s what they are, with an “‘s’”, whether you like it or not) remain 
tied to the same bit of past history it may well put paid to the 
Christian enterprise in India. 

You are still tied; that’s the truth of the matter. Foreign missionaries 
who come from the west are tied spiritually, economically, socially, far 
more firmly to New york and Paris and London than they are to Delhi 

or Madras or to the Christian Church in this country. People have said 
for years now that the foreign strand in the life of the Church here 
prevents the Church from “‘incarnating’ Christ — its real vocation — 

and without this it will be held back from deep spiritual experience, the 
spontaneity of its living and proclaiming the Gospel will disappear, and 
men of other faiths will be blocked from knowing who Christ is. 

‘Partly because the Church has not heeded prophetic voices and partly 
because of the tremendous social, religious and economic upheaval 
which is taking place in the country, the image of the Church with 
which people are most familiar is not so much a spirit movement as a 
power structure, wealthy and influential, exclusive and sectarian, 
proudly self-assertive and possessed of an arrogant theology which it is 
trying to foist on the people of the land by deceptive and seductive 
means. Its offices are centres of social and political power, symbols of 
prestige and high-roads to Europe and the U.S.A. or privilege and 

preference in India’. The words of an American missionary these — 
not mine! 

That situation may surprise you in the west. People who “direct” 
Missions are dear, delightful people, and the supporters of Missions are 
sincere and devoted and often give to the point of suffering themselves, 
but... the result is precisely this: a Church looking over its shoulder to 
Washington, Geneva or Rome, a Church — more truly, churches (plural) 
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— tied to missions (plural), churches on dole, indefinitely on dole unless 
the structure of Missions can be terminated; they are on dole not 
merely economically but in mind and spirit, their material and spiritual 
security dependent on the system and on you powerful executives in 
the offices of Riverside Drive and Waterloo Road or elsewhere. Most 
deadly of all, the churches are strangled spiritually because they cannot 
be and are not allowed to be themselves, themselves before God and 
before their fellow men here, in the place where God has put us. 

O, I know we have heard all the right words for years and years, and 
they still come monthly or quarterly, in Mission Letters and articles 
and in your speeches: the church’s need to be self-reliant, the self- 
identity of the Church, living as comrades, partnership, Mission from 
the Church of all continents to the people of all continents, inter- 
dependence in the Body of Christ, openness to the world, revolution 
in a new age. Marvellous phrases, but quite frankly adding up to the 
same old thing; one is embarrassed because they are such grand words. 
Do I sound an awful cynic when I say that the verbiage of Missions 
without action to match the words is an appalling dead weight on the 
Church in this country. 

For all those “‘right”? 20th. century words this is how it still works out: 
a Mission Board is paying for a foreign missionary couple the rent for 
an apartment which is as much, or more, monthly than the wages of 20 
Indians — and not the poorest at that — who have to support them- 
selves, their wife, their children, from their pay. Details in rupees if you 
want them. So much for pious statements about living alongside, living 
as partners, etc.! 

A week ago I met a recent addition to the Mission — a member of a 
Congregation this time — a man who has been in the country for only 
six weeks. Was all going well, I inquired. Yes, he said, all is very easy so 
_ far. He was nervous as yet of travelling by train but he is keeping fit 
_ because the food is almost exactly what he would have in his home 
country, “‘a small enclave of X (his country)’’, he added, seemingly 
without a twinge of conscience. 

I needn’t tell you of the difficulties of unity and fellowship between 
Christians when some Indians, bishops of a church, are paid salaries on 
American scales of pay, with money imported from abroad. It takes a 
pretty brave and tough Christian to vote in favour of a drop in salary 
from Rs.3000 odd to Rs.700; some do it, thank God, but others vote 
for the status quo. Can you blame them? I don’t — but I do blame you 
who keep the system going. 

More insidious by far is the effect of Foreign Missions spiritually. 
Modern Missions were motivated by a sublime confidence in the 
superiority of the “Christian west” and with the conviction that if 
western Christians were “‘to take Christ” to India (often thought of as 
“dark” in contradistinction to the west) then the superiority of 
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Christian Faith and Christian morals and Christian Scriptures and of 
Christ himself would be obvious to the meanest intelligence. This 
made us — it still does! — introduce into India our church structures, 
our ways of worship, our architecture, our hymnody, our western 
theology, our western ways of prayer and of loving God, taking it for 
granted that these, being western and “Christian” (sic), are obviously 
best for men everywhere. To quote from Raymond Panikkar (the 
“Hidden Christ of Hinduism” man) we have ‘“‘equated the dominant 
form of Christianity today — a particular sociological form — with 
Christianity itself’ and that has involved us in a ‘“‘particularism 
incompatible with catholicity and an anachronistic theological co- 
lonialism that is absolutely unacceptable.” 

This attitude, so much part and parcel of Missions, in fact if not in 
words, refuses to acknowledge the religious pluralism of the human 
situation. It is even yet motivated by the hope, the prayer, the 
determination, that one day there will be no more Hindus and no more 
Moslems, for Christianity will have taken over; this is what I call “‘the 
steam-roller approach.” You think I’m exaggerating? I quote the motto 
of a particular Mission — from Australia this time: ‘‘Presenting Christ 
by all means everywhere. Truceless warfare.” And the symbol of the 
Mission, a Cross with an unsheathed sword above it. To speak in Indian 
terms: if Christ is the leader of an all-sweeping dharma which is to be 
established on the ruins of all other dharmas — and that until today 
appears to be the ruling motive of the Missionary Movement — then 
are you exactly surprised that Hindu people are often heartily 
suspicious of our vast sums of money and western ways, and equally of 
our keenness nowadays on ““Inter-Faith Dialogue’, and our sweetness 
and gentleness which they regard as a modern change of tactics based 
on the same old theological imperialism? The police officer, a believing 
Hindu, who made the surprising comment, “You are not a missionary, 
you are here for a spiritual purpose”’ certainly scored a bull’s-eye. 

When I was last in the west a good friend, an Anglican theologian of 
some repute, was talking with me about the incapability of Missions to 
change in any way commensurate with the demands of history; I got 
warmed up to the subject and he quietly remarked: “‘My dear man, why 
get so worked up about killing something which is so obviously and 
surely dying? ” He was right. The Missionary Societies and Boards 
represent, irretrievably, it seems, a world and age that has passed; the 
attitudes of thought and behaviour, of spiritual and psychological 
awareness, are so fixed in the colonial period that no matter how much 
the words may change the core remains the same. 

Some would say we need more patience. For 20 years of life in India I 
myself believed the Mission “world”? could and would change. Funda- 
mentally far from changing it remains cussedly and determinedly the 
same — led by you friends, the Mission Executive officers in the west. 
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Meanwhile the Church in this country cannot step into life in the 
modern world, which means it cannot discover in reality what it means 
deeply to believe in God, to love Christ, to witness to him and to serve 
our neighbours in this time of upheaval in Asian society. 


If the only way for Christians to live Christ and his catholicity between 
nations and between cultures was the way of Missions and Missionaries 
then I would vote for them. Mercifully it is not. Indeed it is the opinion 
of a growing number of us that the major stumbling block to Mission is 
precisely this vast and wealthy and moribund structure which is the 
Missionary Society and the Mission Board, and the Division of World 
Mission and Evangelism which so faithfully and so sadly appears so 
often to echo that old world. 


Are you really surprised that I long for the death of Missions — for 
Christ’s sake, to free him from an institution which years ago served 
him wonderfully but that is more than ripe for euthanasia in the second 
half of the 20th century? 


Two final pieces of evidence that I find full of hope: the comment of a 
President of a Church in this country whose foreign missionaries were 
removed from them because of world wars: ““God has blessed us very 
much; on two occasions he took away all our missionaries.’’ And 
secondly, the reports from Burma, that since the expulsion of all 
foreign missionaries the Church in that country is more alive than it has 
ever been in living memory. 


Of course it is hardly the first time that we Christians and Christian 
institutions have tried to hold up the course of history, but it never 
has worked and it never will — thank God. 


We would love to see you again when you are next in India. 


Yours very sincerely, 
C. Murray Rogers 


P.S. Don’t forget that some of my best friends are missionaries — 


and Mission Executives! It is not them I am firing at but the 
system. 
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Haiku is a popular art form for Zen Buddhist monks, but many 
Japanese spend time composing these seventeen syllable poems. Haiku 
have a haunting quality, a bitter-sweet character, and even in English 
translation this charm is captivating. These haiku are written by an 
Anglican priest, James Takeda, and translated by an American professor 
of Chemistry, Gene Lehman. The original poems are collected in a 
book, Tetsu Shimpu Haiku Shu, which was published in response to 
the interest of so many people. 


These seven haiku were selected by Professor Lehman. 
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the orphan children gather. 


Around the old monk 
O Holy Night! 


Tilling the soil 
And counting: how many days 
now 
‘Til His Suffering begins? 
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A Holy Rood: 
I see the five wounds — 
And a piercing cold besets 
me. | 
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Against the spring sunrise 
Two figures swiftly running: 
Peter and John. 
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The light of spring 
Now streams 
Into the empty tomb. 


¢ » 
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AN ALLIANCE OF EGOISTS 


Student Resistance 
at the Christian 

Universities and the 
Groups related to it 


Toshikazu Takao. 


Translator’s Note — Cyril Powles 


The following is a translation of an article entitled Kirisutokyo shugi 
daigaku e no teiko, originally published in the magazine Gendai no me, 
Tokyo, April 1969, pp. 126-137. It was republished as Chapter 3 of the 
book Kirisutokyo shugi daigaku no shi to saisei (Death and Rebirth of 
the Christian University), Tokyo: Shinkyo Shuppansha, 1969. It is this 
latter text that I have followed here. 


Prof. Takao’s Japanese style is difficult to translate meaningfully into 
English. In particular he frequently uses terms borrowed from the 
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vocabulary of the student movement which are hard to grasp outside 
that context. Three of these terms are basic for an understanding of the 
argument of this article. They are, 


Jiko hitei ACA — literally, “self-negation’”’. In the context of the 
student movement the term includes denial of the entire complex of 
life in which the Japanese student finds himself involved. Concretely it 
includes the repudiation of the traditional self-image of a university 
student as a potential member of Japan’s ruling class. But the nature of 
the denial is so radical that it is carried through to include the ego itself 
as it assents to the ‘system’. 


Genten (e no tachi kaeri) R.A (DIL Dik Y )— literally, “(return to) the 
original point”. Genten is a mathematical term meaning ‘“‘an origin’. 
Used theologically it could mean something like Tillich’s “‘ultimate 
concern’. But in the student movement it is used more concretely of 
the essential business of the university which has been covered over by 
the social perversion that has resulted from the role assigned to it ina 
society dominated by monopoly capitalism. 


thick, Oi 


Atarashii shutai no sozo #{ LVsEfS O#llsg — literally, “the creation of a 
new self’. Beyond jiko hitei lies the possibility of a new, free identity 
for the self. But this identity has to be created by the self through- 
responsible and radical action. So I have usually translated shutaisei as 
*“(personal) identity’’. 


Two other terms need explanation. 


Zenkyoto <td is usually translated All Campus Joint Struggle 
Committee, but I have retained the original for obvious reasons. The 
composition of Zenkyoto varies on different campuses. All are dis- 
tinguished by their opposition to the political strategy of the Minsei — 
or Japan Communist Party-related faction of Zengakuren. They are also 
activists in relation to the non-active ippan gakusei (ordinary students) 
or non poli (non-political students). 


Finally, the term Kirisutokyo shugi daigaku +) A b #ERAKS, here 
usually translated “Christian (or Church-related) University”’, is a much 
vaguer expression meaning a university whose ideological orientation is 
generally Christian. 


The Alliance of Egoists and the “essential starting-point” 
Since last year over seventy universities all over Japan, beginning with 
Tokyo University (Todai), have experienced campus struggles. Only 


now has it become clear how basic are the questions raised in the 
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process of these conflicts by the students of the Zenkyoto. They have 
called into question the very existence of the university itself; the 
meaning of learning, even their own existence. In doing so they have 
assigned themselves — and therefore, every one of us as well — a crucial 
task: to push ahead on the road of thoroughgoing “‘self-negation’’, and 
never to stop looking for the “‘essential starting-point’. By this 
fundamental questioning of their own existence they hope to create a 
completely new “self-identity’’. So radical is their questioning that it 
debunks everything phony and denounces egoism in every form. 


The students of Todai symbolize the radical justice inherent in the 
above questioning. With “success” assured them on graduation, they 
knew only too well the role of “oppressor” for which they were being 
trained. By repudiating such a self-image they revealed their own single- 
minded seriousness. One Todai man told me, “Many students are 
attracted to the Zenkyoto because they appear so lacking in egoism.”’ 
Although the members of Zenkyoto themselves often doubt the 
thoroughness of their own self-negation, the group is without doubt 
almost unique in its lack of self-interest. 


People who are so lacking in egoism pose a threat to those within the 
establishment who cling to security by affirming the status quo, or by 
adopting an attitude of lukewarm reformism. To force a return to 
fundamentals by means of a radical repudiation of self means the 
collapse of the latter’s everyday, commonsense, stable way of life. The 
Zenkyoto students’ long journey through struggle in search of the thing 
they have lost aims at a state of affairs that can only be restored 
through this radical repudiation of self. The challenge of such an 
attitude triggers every kind of egoism into action. The veil of superfi- 
ciality is ripped away: all that remains is to work together defensively 
in order to preserve each one’s ego. 


The cooperation of egos as a mass basis for action cannot be accom- 
plished by focusing in on the essential point. It has to be a broad front 
which is expanded by appealing to the ego at every level of society. The 
essential nature of such a combination becomes the greatest advantage 
of the maximum number: a kind of stunted and subjective ‘happiness’. 
Imagine how dangerous, even verging on madness, the return to the 
essential starting-point must appear to such an avalanche of egos! 
Listen to what the student spokesmen say. “‘Even if ninety-nine were to 
be happy, if there remained one that was oppressed, that person would 
be the basis of our understanding.” (Hiraoka Masaaki) In fact, “...any- 
one who proposes a complete repudiation of that which exists cannot 
help but pursue a way that leads to madness. We are proud to be 
madmen. As long as the system itself exists, we shall continue to be 
madmen. Nor can we hope to restore that which is lost unless we are 
willing to accept the lot of the madman.” (Todai Zenkyoto, “‘Shingeki”’ 
(The Attack) No. 3, Gendai no me, February 1969, p. 162.) Such a 
proclamation reveals the magnitude of the threat to everything that is 
normal or common sense. 


This process of thoroughgoing self-negation, coupled with the return to 
the essential starting-point, as it is seen in the struggles at Todai, 
reminds me of that series of overpowering events which I hold to be the 
essential starting-point of the world’s history. That is, the events which 
unfolded with Jesus Christ as their center which reveal so much about 
man’s existence. For it was Jesus above ali who trod the road of the 
most radical self-negation; who never ceased to call for a return to the 
essential starting-point; who was always breaking through all com- 
monsense, everyday systems. It was his purpose to create a new 
personal identity by pointing to the true “essential”? and by facing men 
with the necessity for fundamental change. He rebelled against all 
privilege and authority which depended on a mistaken idea of tradition 
and led to human alienation. He came to bring good news to the poor, 
release to prisoners and liberation to the oppressed (Luke iv. 18). It 
was he who was willing to leave ninety-nine sheep to look for one lost 
lamb. So thoroughgoing was his pursuit that not only his enemies but 
even his own relatives looked on him as a “‘madman’’. Not only did he 
teach that he who sought to save his life would lose it; he followed his 
own hard saying by actually negating himself on the cross. And it was 
that act that led through paradox to his transformation into the Risen 
Lord. 


Jesus’ profound insight into their affairs, his intense yet fresh appeal, 
drew the masses to him. The people, with their feelings of frustration, 
their vague desire for change, possessed a common ground in their 
resentments and hopes which included a certain validity and awareness. 
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But “the crowd” is apt to be a fickle and unprincipled band of egoists. 
This was precisely the kind of crowd that surged about Jesus. Their 
attempt to crown him king symbolized their preference for their own 
desires. So great was his popularity that it caused him to complain, 
“The birds of the air have nests and the foxes have holes, but the son of 
man has nowhere to lay his head”’ (Matthew viii. 20). Is the attraction 
of the Zenkyoto for the non poli or ordinary students any stronger 
than was Jesus’ attraction for this crowd? They tailored him to fit their 
Own yearnings for a saviour, a newly-appeared prophet, a king to lead 
them in rebellion. Yet how different were these crowds, as they waved 
palm branches and shouted “‘Hosannah, Hosannah’”’ at Jesus’ entry into 
Jerusalem, from the ordinary students today as they surge forward to 
take part in departmental strikes or school blockades? 


There were different types in the crowd about Jesus. For instance, 
there were the Sadducees. They were the avant garde progressives of 
that period and their mode of expression was liberal. But in reality 
they were political opportunists who would consent to dishonorable 
associations in order to expand their own and their family’s power. 
Would my prejudices be showing if I perceived in them the likeness of 
the JCP-Minsei? 


Next were the Pharisees, who are always opposed to the Sadducees. 
They withdrew themselves from the crowd (their name means ‘sepa- 
rated’); an elite group who sought individual, inner salvation by flight 
from reality and self-nurture in purity. The pedantic student groups 
who avoid an overall understanding of society and hide behind 
reverence for impartial scholarship; who are always talking about pure 
learning; or the “specialized idiots’? who want only a peaceful life: 
these are the modern representatives of these Pharisee egoists. 


Then there were the priests. In Jesus’ time the priests had drifted far 
away from their original calling to be mediators of true reconciliation 
between God and man, and man and man. They were an egoist group 
who propagated a self-deceptive and illusory ideal of community. They 
preached a false harmony and concord, on the basis of which they 
strove to preserve their own privileged position. They remind me of the 
professors at Todai. 


Associated with them were the notorious scribes. These men had 
distorted the Law to make it a medium for self affirmation and self 
justification. In the name of legality and reasonableness they heartlessly 
neglected the most basic humanity. That was why Jesus condemned 
them so strongly (Matthew xxiii. 23-28). Their sin was the same as the 
priest and Levite on the way to Jericho whose only care was to 
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maintain the status quo so that they pretended not to see the grievously 
wounded man on the roadside. I seem to see the face of a scribe in the 
cold legal logic of Acting President Kato, the lawyer whose only wish 
was to achieve the restoration of law and order on the campus. 


Finally there is the Roman procurator, Pilate, who gave the final 
judgement that condemned Jesus to the cross. He was the literal 
personification of a mighty state authority. He represented a giant 
Leviathan that was willing to grant the semblance of independence 
and self-rule, but was always ready to smother opposition to the 
system, if necessary with armed violence. The authority of the state 
attempts to erase the forces that oppose it with all kinds of schemes 
and wily stratagems. But when its ruses are exposed it crushes the 
opposition with naked force. In Pontius Pilate, it goes without saying, 
I see reflected the increasingly frantic authority of the state today. 


The Meaning of the Tragedy on Golgotha 


Every one of these people, ironically, were agreed that Jesus, the 
agitator, should be liquidated. All of them were at odds in their 
individual struggles to gain hegemony in the society of their day. But 
in the face of Jesus’ thoroughgoing pressure for a radical repudiation of 
self and for fundamental change, they were united on the one point of 
their egoism. For the sake of the internal and external peace of their 
egos they were even willing to throw away the purity of the faith for 
which their own fathers had died. So they shouted before Pilate, ““We 
have no king but Caesar! ’ On this one point of egoism every kind of 
ego is willing to cooperate in nailing to the cross the one who “goes 
against common sense,”’ the “radical political criminal,”’ the ““madman’’. 
The tragedy of Golgotha (the skull) is both deep and grave. 


Naturally one cannot completely identify Jesus, the lamb who is silent 
before his shearers, with the students of the Zenkyoto whose heads 
were bowed — blinded, beaten down, their bodies covered all over with 
burns — after their thirty-five hours of resistance. It would not be right 
to abstract from one concrete political incident like the Todai struggle 
and make generalizations about reality or human limitations. Never- 
theless, if we accept with seriousness the fundamental nature of the 
questions raised by the students of the Zenkyoto, we cannot avoid the 
feeling that, insofar as they concern the ground of man’s being, they are 
also related to the questions that Jesus raised. 


If we refuse to take these questions seriously and attempt to suppress 
them by an alliance of the human spirit and boundless desolation of 
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egoisms, what will be the result? A deep darkness. When Jesus cried, 
“My God, my God, why have you forsaken me? ” and yielded up his 
spirit, the whole of Jerusalem was wrapped in deep darkness. When the 
Yasuda Auditorium fell in the growing chill of that winter evening, it 
was not so much a physical desolation that I felt as a deep inner 
emptiness. More than pity for the wounds of the Sampa students, this 
was the gloomy emotion of one who could do no more than watch, but 
who was, nonetheless, an accomplice in the havoc wrought. 


In that sense I resembled yet another of the groups around Jesus. There 
were those who had not participated directly in his death, but who still 
could not escape ultimate responsibility: that is, his disciples and 
sympathizers. Jesus had shown them the way of radical self-negation, 
the essential starting-point to which they must return. But, torn 
between desire to follow and fear of the consequences, they discovered 
that the way of self-negation cannot be followed by sympathy alone. 
They reacted in two ways: by betrayal and by escape. Judas betrayed, 
while Peter ran away. At the root of both acts lay the empty egoism of 
self-preservation. 


The Resistance of the Militant Christians 


What happened to the peace of Jerusalem, upheld so dramatically and 
by such mighty power: the convergence of all those egoisms? Only 
forty years later, in 70 A. D., the city was completely destroyed by the 
Roman army. The cooperation of the egos of all those people — 
Sadducees, Pharisees, priests and scribes, even the crowd — only 
succeeded in producing one bitter scene in a farce. The state power 
fulfilled its own purposes by crushing them all. 


The resemblance here also is too strong to be missed. The common- 
sense, ordinary students and the Minsei rushed to “normalize” the 
campus at Todai, working for the end of the strike. They joined with 
the faculty, who wanted “restoration” of order, to request the 
intervention of the state power. They thought that conditions had been 
restored for the holding of the entrance examinations, the summation 
of all their egoisms. But the state power, following its own overall 
plans, forced the cancellation of the exams. In doing so they betrayed 
their own design to restructure the university for imperialistic purposes. 
What a farce that made of the Minsei schemes, the “‘good sense” of the 
ordinary students, and the “efforts” of the faculty! 


How tragic that farce really was might be illustrated many times over. 
It was repeated again and again wherever campus strife appeared. But 
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when the farce was played out in the name of Jesus Christ its truly 
desolate nature stood revealed. In those “Christian Universities” — 
Kansei Gakuin, Aoyama Gakuin, Meiji Gakuin, Tohoku Gakuin, Jochi 
(Sophia) — now ruined and empty, the “spirit of the founders’’, upheld 
by bringing in the state power, could be little else but a farce. To begin 
with, the whole concept of a Christian university, when it tries to be a 
true university, proves to be both theoretically and actually impossible 
to realize. Either it leads to a premodern and arbitrary authori- 
tarianism, or else it falls into an individualistic and sentimental escape 
to inwardness. In either case the Christian colleges cannot really do 
much more than function as auxiliaries to the imperialist university. 


Even though the Christian universities purported to fulfill a prophetic 
role in resistance to state power, they actually supported Japanese 
imperialism in its heyday. Granted, they made no little contribution to 
women’s education and the advance of liberal thought. Nevertheless 
they (and the churches) must bear the blame for stimulating the craze 
for a one-sided Westernization. They pushed the trend toward 
Caucasianization which led to the loss of Japanese national identity in 
the 1880s. They then switched to provide one part of the ideology that 
supported the Imperial Way during the early 1900s. Finally, following 
World War II, they switched around again and began to look like a 
mouthpiece for the Americans. 


No document like the United Church of Christ’s “Confession of 
Responsibility during World War II’ — important as that may be — can 
sweep away the deep feeling of inner desolation that the history of the 
churches — and their related colleges — has left with us. 


The stronger this guilt is felt, the sharper becomes our criticism of the 
present and the fiercer our passion for reform. That is why the Christian 
students — and particularly the theological students — in the older 
Church-related schools are so radical. At Meiji, Aoyama and Kanto 
Gakuin they have organized the Alliance of Militant Christians. At 
Meiji Gakuin these Christian students barricaded the chapel. Although 
it means a long quotation, it is worth hearing their reasons in their own 
words: 


A fierce struggle is going on at Meiji Gakuin University to recover 
student autonomy. In the process it has become apparent that the 
barricading of the chapel is the proposition on which we must stake 
our existence. 


The Chapel at present stands as the visible symbol of the “Christian 
founding spirit’? of this “‘church-related”’ university. But what kind 
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of Christianity do the authorities preach? Theirs is a kind of inverted 
image of a church-related college whose symbols are the chapel and 
compulsory courses in Christianity. The chapel has become an 
instrument for upholding the power structure. Chapel services are 
carried on at the same time — and by the same people — as a whole 
string of iniquities which, it has become clear during our struggle, the 
authorities have committed. Thus they cannot escape responsibility 
for having caused people fundamentally to mistrust Christianity. 


That is why we have staked our own faith by protesting against the 
school authorities and have barricaded the chapel even though it has 
been to our own pain. By turning the chapel into a pile of rubble we 
want to proclaim, both-to the authorities and to our fellow students, 
that Christianity and worship have become symbols of the absence 
and disregard of humanity. We want to create a true Christianity out 
of this stormy campus struggle through joint action with all our 
fellow students. The problem raised by our action will not remain 
limited to Meiji Gakuin. We are questioning by our act the mission of 
the whole church in Japan which faces a rapidly changing society. 
God does not exist in this chapel, however stately and imposing it 
may be. He is to be found rather in men’s living deeds; in the midst 
of process and relations. We do not see our deed as just one round in 
an escalating process of political action. We want it to be seen as a 
query, as supplication on which we have staked our very existence... 
For us Christians who study at Meiji Gakuin University it is our cross. 


It was those barricades that the university administration called in the 
riot police to remove by force. But the deed was done without any real 
reference to the students at all; only in order to maintain the operation 
of a private institution of education. The Militant Christian students 
proclaimed their resolution to carry on the struggle and are in fact 
continuing to fight. The inner desolation which followed the permission 
for state power to intervene is deep and harsh beyond measure. The 
administration knew nothing of the way of self-negation. They refused 
to return to the essential point. They were afraid to question themselves 
in any basic way. Instead they tried to carry out through legal action a 
““normalization’’ based on the logic of maintaining the status quo. When 
they crushed resistance in the name of Jesus Christ, they ironically 
assisted at the birth of a group of teachers and students who opposed 
in the name of the same Jesus Christ, their legal “‘lawlessness’’; their 
fulfilment of their ego. 


Militant Christians. This was a new type that had not previously 


appeared among the groups we have considered. Where did they derive 
the form they made their own? For them Jesus Christ is not the white 
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man’s teacher wearing beautiful robes, who never said or did anything 
ungentle. Reared the son of a poor carpenter, he knew the sufferings of 
an oppressed and exploited class. So he was the fighting champion of 
reform, always seeking the poor; always protesting against privilege; 
always pointing to the essential point of the rule of God’s absolute 
justice; always demanding a fundamental “‘turn about” of revolution 
and repentance. 


Even so, what was the process that allowed militant Christians to 
emerge from the kind of gang of deserters that Peter represents? What 
was the revolution that turned that huddled cluster in Jerusalem 
following Jesus’ death into people willing to protest against evil even 
to death? The Scriptures maintain that the essential point in this 
revolutionary change was the Risen Lord. In other words, the road of 
self-negation, the return to the essential point, led not to death or 
nothingness but to new life, eternal life. It led not to despair but hope. 
No matter how strong that concentration of human egos might be; that 
fiendish alliance that even led to the abomination of the cross; it all 
fades into insignificance compared to the future of hope that had 
defeated it. — 


That is why the Christian must resist, stubbornly and persistently, every 
power on earth that is hostile to justice, life and freedom. In that light 
every Christian group or organization, even though it call itself church, 
or Christian school, if it combines with state power or is reduced to 
become an organ for defending the ideology of the establishment; if it 
does not identify itself with the oppressed and exploited classes; it 
cannot belong to the Jesus Christ who pointed the way to hope, and 
therefore to resistance. In such groups there no longer remains any 
Christian identity. For such identity implies identification with the 
alienated and the exploited. 


The Way Ahead for the University 


Where are we to go? Let me reply by showing concretely, in terms of 
my own experience, one possible way. Kanto Gakuin University where 
I belong is an institution with a Baptist background. Its history is short 
and its scale small. The campus struggle began in May, 1968, with the 
loss by fire of the student residence. The struggle spread to include 
questions about welfare facilities, a general election for president and 
the democratization of the campus in general. But the real battle began 
at the end of January of this year (1969) with an incident in which the 
administration had cooperated with the police in the interrogation of 
an arrested student. This struggle developed to include discussion of 
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basic problems: the nature of the university’s autonomy; the under- 
standing of state power; the fundamental purpose and content of 
learning; the social status of the faculty, and so forth. Recently the 
discussion has advanced to the point of questioning the essential nature 
of the university itself and its continued existence. With the main 
building barricaded just as the entrance examinations were supposed to 
begin, the university is faced with the possibility of actual dissolution. 
But the faculty after immensely protracted discussions, announced that 
they were resolved on no account to invite the police to step in to 
remove the barricades. They intend to cope on the basis of conver- 
sations alone. For a private university — especially for one that is 
heavily in debt — to carry out such a resolution will involve serious 
difficulties. But the faculty, after innumerable discussions, have 
confirmed this resolution. Behind their decision stands a common 
understanding about university autonomy, the true meaning of learning, 
and the real nature of state power. They have analyzed the history of 
postwar education, discerned the distortion of educational policy at 
this time, and defined the structure of the faculty meeting. There is no 
doubt that Kanto Gakuin University is singlehandedly groping toward 
a new pattern for the Japanese university, and doing so in a manner 
hitherto unseen in the history of Japanese education. I would therefore 
like to suggest, by giving some concrete examples that our experience 
can be of use to ali universities in this country in a cooperative venture 
for the future. 


At the end of their long discussion the faculty meeting concluded that 
the autonomy of the university consists of an autonomous faculty and 
an autonomous student body, both of whom are concerned with true 
learning. True learning they understood as a groping after humanity. 
This in turn involves the welfare of people who are exploited and 
oppressed. Any state power which tends to oppose such principles the 
university must definitely resist. Our educational system — if we 
analyze it as a whole, in its political, economic and religious aspects — 
has undoubtedly acted since the Meiji era as the ideological arm of the 
imperialist structure required by monopoly capital. No sooner had the 
phony democratization of the postwar period begun to break down 
than a forceful reorganization of imperialism emerged based on 
neocolonialism. Today the interference of state power that is backed by 
the Mutual Security structure with the autonomy of the university is 
too blatant to disregard. Accordingly those people in the universities 
who understand this situation must carry on a definite and effective 
resistance. -Working from this understanding our faculty vetoed all 
dependence on police investigation. They clearly stated — both within 
and without the university — their opposition to the Ministry of 
Education circular on student activities. 
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Of course we realize that this is only a beginning; that from the 
students’ point of view it has not progressed beyond the stage of 
reform within the established institution. However the “people’s 
university” that we are aiming at — or the “‘self-administering uni- 
versity” that the students advocate — cannot be realized overnight. 
Even if it were to appear at this time it would inevitably be crushed 
by the state power. If it is not to deteriorate into utopianism the 
process of reform must always be accompanied by concrete tactics. 
In order to realize the vision of a people’s university, supported but not 
controlled, by and for the people, in which the difference of status 
between a state and a private institution is abolished, we would need a 
solid popular base. For this a long-term strategy and tactical de- 
ployment of a high order are both vital requirements. 


Ours is not the ordinary utopian dream of a community of learning 
which the Minsei are supposed to support. Already in our university we 
have affirmed the principle of “‘participation by veto” as the concrete 
form of student representation. But we cannot yet talk about “‘joint 
struggle’ by staff and students as long as the present structure of fees, 
salaries and administration remains. Our faculty is still undeniably part 
of the old establishment under that structure. At the same time Kanto 
Gakuin is not Todai. We have affirmed the principle that all basic 
decisions should be made through mass student-faculty bargaining 
sessions (taishu danko). We are investigating ways to carry out a radical, 
overall reorganization of curriculum, staff and structure. We have 
promised to dissolve the Department of Student Affairs and the Welfare 
Guidance Committee. We are studying concrete methods for giving 
shape to the principle of student participation by veto. 


Such activity will undoubtedly challenge the present establishment, as 
the case of the Shibaura College of Engineering has revealed. Only 
when our faculty has shown by direct action its willingness to resist the 
state power will they gain the trust of the students of the Zenkyoto. 
Many difficult problems still remain to be discussed and solved. The 
responsibility of the faculty for having failed to act as true educators 
has been exposed. We have confused the processing of information with 
true scholarship. We have acted as if scholarship was a personal 
possession or private hobby, unable to realize how this attitude 
alienated our students. We have not fostered creativity and imagi- 
nativeness through true dialogue: Consequently we have no other way 
left to go but the road of radical self-negation, returning to the essential 
starting-point and questioning our own existence at its very roots. We 
have no idea where this road may lead us. But if we actually seek an 
autonomous university and true freedom to learn, there can be no 
other way. If blood must run, let it not be the students’ but the 
teachers’. 


Be 


Self-negation and the Creation of a New Identity 


We are today being driven both to speak and to live as true witnesses. 
Moreover we are being made to realize how existential is the com- 
mitment that such a situation requires. To witness (marturein) is the 
original meaning of the word ‘martyr’. To witness to true self-negation 
and to a return to the “‘essential point’”’ requires of us the resolution to 
‘die’. If we fear to be martyrs we cannot be witnesses to the truth. 
A true witness cannot live according to his own purposes, but only by 
self-negation. Insofar as we profess, as university people, to be seekers 
after, or witnesses to, the truth, we are committed to that way of self- 
negation, that return to the essential point, even at the risk of death. 
Without that commitment. how else can we qualify to talk about 
truth? No, not about truth. We have to witness to truth, with 
everything — body and spirit — that we are. The expression, “personal 
identity is the only truth,” in such a context takes on added and 
serious meaning. 


I have made use of a daring, and perhaps even dangerous, illustration 
in order to examine the radical question that has been forced on our 
attention. Truth is always proclaimed by ordeal and suffering. The 
non-truth of the Nazis was revealed by the blood of millions of 
butchered Jews and brought into harsh relief by the death of 
Bonhoeffer. The non-truth of white supremacy was corroborated by 
the blood of Martin Luther King. The non-truth, the inhumanity, of 
monopoly capitalist imperialism has been made manifest by the bitter 
struggles of the Vietnamese people, amidst blasting and burning to 
death; amidst putrefaction and torture. Behind all these ghastly 
sufferings of mankind we Christians see the passion on the cross. We 
quail before the harshness and severity of the world’s history. And once 
more we are made to feel the depth and breadth and height of the 
range that is covered by those words, “‘self-negation,” and “return to 
the essential starting-point”. For this ‘“‘starting-point’’ lays bare even 
the most inward and hidden realities of life. As was already proclaimed 
concerning Jesus long ago, “This child is destined to be a sign which 
men reject;... Many in Israel will stand or fall because of him, and thus 
the secret thoughts of many will be laid bare.” (Luke i. 34-35) 


Now is the time when the campus struggles that began with Todai are 
forcing the secret thoughts of every one of us into the open. This is the 
decisive time, the kairos. What a depth of symbolism and meaning it 
reflects, that it all began as an incident which shook the very foun- 
dations of that year of hollow festivity, the Meiji Centennial! At the 
time when a century of aggression and robbery was being hidden under 
euphemisms like progress and prosperity, it was Todai — which had 
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provided the manpower for that century of domination — that laid 
bare its desolation, both within and without. The event shook Nichidai, 
true ally of the provincial capitalists; it engulfed in ever-increasing 
struggle more than seventy campuses all over the country. Truly a 
moving and symbolic happening! 


In the passion of Christ hope becomes active by the proclamation of 
the resurrection. The resurrection life overcomes even real suffering. 
Certainly the struggles at Todai will continue in new and deeper 
dimensions, nor can the fight at Nichidai be brought to an end at once. 
The battles at Meiji Gakuin and all the other universities throughout the 
land that call themselves “‘Christian’”” must be carried to their ultimate 
conclusions. The Mutual Security Pact has to be destroyed and the 
campaign for national defense smashed. The movement for civil rights 
must be developed with more persistence and the criminal war in 
Vietnam denounced more furiously. The Vietnamese People’s Liber- 
ation Front must win. The creed of violence of the superpowers, 
whether of East or West, must be repudiated. To accomplish all this the 
awakened peoples of the world must unite. For the sake of justice, 
life and freedom, we have to tread the way of radical self-negation, 
always keeping our eyes on the essential starting-point. Striving, mind 
and body, toward the promised future, we must make trial of concrete 
acts which will express our faith and hope and love. © 


Remember Jesus’ warning: 


Everyone, therefore, who listens to this teaching of mine and acts 
upon it, will be like a sensible man who built his house on a rock. 
And the rain fell, and the rivers rose, and the winds blew, and beat 
about that house, and it did not go down, for its foundations were 
on rock. And anyone who listens to this teaching of mine and does 
not act upon it, will be like a foolish man who built his house on 
sand. And the rain fell, and the rivers rose, and the winds blew and 
beat about that house, and it went down, and its downfall was 
complete. (Matthew vii. 24-27) 


Let us reject every alliance of egoism. Let us follow the way of self- 
negation revealed just once so clearly. Let us return to the essential 
starting-point. Let us work for the creation of a truly new personal 
identity. 
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also at present Inter-Faith Dialogue Secretary for the East Asian 
Christian Conference (EACC). 


28) 


Toshikazu Takao. Professor Takao is an ordained minister of the United 


Church of Christ in Japan. He is presently teaching at Kanto Gakuin 
Universtiy in Yokohama. 


James Takeda. Tetsu (Iron) is the pen-name of Father Takeda who, 
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until recently, was Head Chaplain of Rikkyo (St. Paul’s) University. 
He is at present Rector of Sei-Ai Church, one of the larger Episcopal 
parish churches in Tokyo. He began writing haiku about forty 
years ago. 
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